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Nevertheless, even in this field there are unsettled questions which 
the keen intelligence of scientific managers has not answered. Not to 
speak of the proper proportion of reward which should go to the workman 
under efficiency systems, the reader is struck by the following incident: 
"I once heard a safety expert of a great plant tell of giving $75.00 to a 
worker for a suggestion which he said was saving the firm $2,000 a year. 
The man said very frankly, 'The man himself, a foreigner who could 
speak very little English, was highly gratified; but I felt as if I were 
robbing him'; and his feeling was just" (p. 305). 

The encouraging examples of profit-sharing, control of unemploy- 
ment, housing, welfare projects, and scientific management which the 
author describes seem after all to represent but a small segment of the 
field of economic enterprise. Consequently, unwary readers who grow 
complacent and optimistic on reading Miss Tarbell's cheerful pages 
should hasten to consult the census returns on the number of factory 
establishments and the wages of women and children; they should read 
the tale of the opposition of employers to proposed legislation on safety, 
health, and child labor. At the same time a discriminating appraise- 
ment of the theory and practice of scientific management, which was 
made in Professor Robert F. Hoxie's report, may well be considered 
in order to connect Miss Tarbell's jubilations with the discords of 
industry. Finally, they should study the fundamental review of this 
book which was formulated by Mr. Robert G. Valentine in his survey 
of the factors involved in the problem of economic readjustment and 
printed in the preceding number of this Journal. 

E. L. Talbert 
University of Cincinnati 



Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By William Healy. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1917. Pp. xi-f-325. $2.50. 

In four introductory chapters (77 pages) the author sets forth, in a 
simple fashion for the lay worker, the conceptions fundamental to 
psycho-analysis and the methods used in applying them in the field of 
juvenile misconduct. The bulk of the work (chapters v-xvi, 234 pages) 
is devoted to clinical histories of thirty-six cases of mental conflict in 
juvenile offenders. A final chapter of fourteen pages presents his con- 
clusions. 

This work, like others of Dr. Healy, presents the results of pioneer 
effort. It is the first series of analyses of conflicts in young offenders. 
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His exposition of the methods of getting at the mental conflicts, as well 
as the method itself, is so simple that it obviates much of the occultism 
of some psycho-analists. His reliance primarily upon the presentation 
of the facts of the clinic and the procedure therein makes it a work which 
must be made a starting-point by any future worker in the same field. 
It is also presented so simply that it must convince any careful reader 
familiar with young offenders that some of his troublesome cases, who 
are not feeble-minded and are not insane, may be susceptible to analysis 
and recovery. It may even be that some of our moral imbeciles, so 
called, may have a "conflict" etiology, as the author suggests (p. 323). 
The work is a demonstration that the study of conflicts is a "method of 
study of some problems of misconduct." 

The reported cases (26) seem to be culled from 130 of record (p. 316) 
in the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute (Chicago). 

It would seem that the cases could have been more carefully classified 
and presented more systematically. In spite of the facts that these 
thirty-six cases are presented in twelve chapters and that each chapter 
has a title, the chapter headings mean very little. Chapter headings and 
cases seem to have been selected and arranged by chance. For instance, 
chapter x, "Conflicts Arising from Sex Experiences," and chapter xi, 
"Conflicts Arising from Secret Sex Knowledge," follow upon five chap- 
ters of fourteen cases, in thirteen of which conflicts have been found to 
center in experience or secret knowledge of sex matters. Minor matters 
of loose structure, such as on pages 105, 116, and 322, and an ineffective 
index, which does not tabulate "parentage" or "running away," should 
have attention in a new edition. 

The genius of the author as shown in the application of this method 
of treatment to a class of juvenile offenders cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Many puzzling cases will resolve themselves in the light of 
these histories. Mental conflicts in children are shown to be due prin- 
cipally to sex matters and hidden knowledge about parentage in a well- 
equipped mind left without means of making sympathetic confidences 
to older persons in the family. The author finds these children generally 
willing to communicate these things, whereas their parents claim often 
to have found them quite inaccessible. The type of child subject to a 
complex is not a "shut-in" personality of the psychiatrical classification. 
But the author's statements of some of his cases do leave one with the 
question as to how much sympathy at home, for which he pleads, could 
have done in preventing the formation of the conflict. This is notably 
the case with "Royal M.," p. 114. 
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Besides opening up a new method of treatment of a hitherto baffling 
species of delinquent, the work as a whole constitutes a potent argument 
for the study of juvenile offenders. As contrasted with study of adult 
offenders, the juveniles are more naive and accessible, yielding better 
results; and they are more susceptible to training or re-education. A 
man like Dr. Healy can reclaim many from criminal careers. This work 
is an exhibition of preventive mental medicine. 

Thomas H. Haines, M.D. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 



Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Richmond. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1917. Pp.511. $2.00. 

Kipling says: "If anything is worth having, it is worth going to some 
trouble to come at." Frankly, this is the fact regarding Miss Rich- 
mond's Social Diagnosis, published in May and now in its second edition. 

It is the only comprehensive textbook on social work in relation to 
the individual or family ever written. The book dignifies all social work 
and marks its first steps on the road to becoming a profession. 

The book is not only a textbook but an encyclopedia of information 
concerning the best practices in social work in all fields. Its theme is 
the supreme necessity of the social worker to be equipped to assemble and 
interpret facts. An apotheosis of facts by one who comprehends the 
cost in money, effort, and intelligence of gathering them, it sets a goal, 
the attainment of which will utilize the finest effort of workers for years. 

The reader's attention is arrested by the freshness of the material 
and the originality of its presentation. Point after point stands out 
unique. First comes the assertion of the identity of all social casework: 
"It soon became apparent," states the author, "that in essentials the 
methods and aims of social casework were or should be the same in every 
type of service, whether the subject was a homeless paralytic, the neg- 
lected boy of drunken parents, or the widowed mother of small children." 

This theory of hers, when accepted and acted upon, will revolutionize 
the methods and organization of public and private charitable and cor- 
rectional agencies. 

Then follows a discussion of the nature and use of evidence, with 
warnings concerning the fallibility of witnesses, their suggestibility, the 
possibility of their racial, national, or self-interest bias, and their possible 
unreliability because of inattention. 



